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The  advantages  of  “Good  Beginnings”  are  proverbial  in  all  languages.  In 
nothing  are  they  so  important  as  in  the  training  of  little  children.  And 
not  least  so  in  the  step‘s  which  lead  to  the  arts  which  underlie  all  arts,  viz : 
the  uses  of  the  Voice  in  speaking,  and  of  the  Hand  in  writing. 

For  these  acquirements  are  our  only  means  of  conveying  to  others  what  we 
know  or  think,  or  of  exerting  moral  influence.  A  clear  and  pleasing  voice 
wins  friends;  good  conduct  secures  them;  and  through  these  we  gradually 
gain  admission  to  all  the  enjoyments  that  terrestrial  life  affords 

Early  attention  and  care  will  give  to  the  voice  a  sweetness  of  tone  and  a  per¬ 
suasive  power  which  are  among  the  greatest  of  social  gifts.  Even  a  flute  or  a 
jewsharp  will  exemplify  this  effect  of  careful  practice.  So  the  fingers  may  gain, 
wou'ierful  dexterity  in  w’^hat  seems  at  first  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  sameness  of  slope  of  our  c-mimon  long-hand  writing  almost  debars  the 
learner  from  drawing  erect  or  w'ell-proportion<  d  figures  ;  and  its  want  of  va¬ 
riety  is  excessively  tedious  to  children,  whose  nature  craves  a  frequent  change 
of  o’^ject  and  of  movement. 

If  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  time  usually  devoted  in  schools  to  the  writing 
lessons,  be  applied  to  the  varied  outlines  of  Phonograph  y,=^  great  defects  are  ob¬ 
viated  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  great  gains  accrue.  Not  only  does  the  ordina¬ 
ry  long-hand  become  more  regular  and  more  clearly  legible,  but  the  power  to 
sketch  well  is  ini  perceptibly  acquired,  and  artistic  taste  is  also  cultivated  in  the 
selecting  ^nd  tracing  of  an  unending  variety  of  graceful  combinations.  This 
practice  renders  the  eye  as  critically  appreciative  of  the  symmetry  of  outlines 
and  forms,  as  the  ear  and  the  voice  become  in  respect  to  the  sounds  expressed 
by  these  forms. 

Besides  the  beauty  of  outline  which  is  so  pleasing  to  youth,  and  which  the 
most  advanced  phonographers  never  cease  to  enj-'V,  there  is  a  stimulus  to 
lively  attention  afford'  d  by  the  aegree  of  puzzle  which  attends  the  formation 
of  each  outline  This  is  just  sufficient  to  pleasantly  excite  the  mind  and  pro¬ 
voke  alertness,  without  demanding  abstract  thought.  The  practice,  as  provi¬ 
ded  for  in  these  exercises,  is  simply  imitative;  and  therefore  adapted  to  the 
quick  senses  but  tender  brain-power  of  children  of  seven  to  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Then  there  is  a  cultivation  of  habits  of  dose  observation.  Every  point  and 
mark  and  turn,  and  every  change  of  length,  thickness  and  position  must  In 
regarded.  This  necessity  secures  an  early  discipline  that  is  useful  througL- 
out  life. 

And  more  than  all  this,  a  moralgoAn  accrues.  The  little  learner  works,  from 
a  positive  line,  is  self-aided,  and  so  becomes  self-reliant.  It  sees  what  is  un¬ 
questionably  right,  and  so  distinguislms  wh’t  is  wrong.  This  intimacy  with 
truth  and  certainty  is  as  beneficial,  as  the  wild  guessings  and  doubts  of  our  law¬ 
less  and  chaotic  orthography  are  demoralizing to  a  child  that  is  confined  a  id 
subjected  to  them  through  its  most  impressible  years. 

Most  teachers,  now,  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
Phonography  to  use  these  lessons  without  special  reference  to  the  'n'^eiitor’s 
manual. 

Adults  have  more  difficulty  in  learning  Phonography  than  children  hare. 
The  very  ease  with  which  principles  of  the  art  are  acquired  seems  to  be 'he 
paradoxical  reason  of  their  frequent  failure.  Beguiled  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  system,  they  are  induced  to  go  on  further  before  the have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  taught  what  is  passed.  The  grooves  of  the  old  spelling  often  help  to 
embarrass  them.  Confusion  creeps  in,  and  then  every  step  further  serves  but 


*There  are  different  schemes  of  Phonography,  all  one  in  general  system  but 
different  authors  vary  in  some  minor  particulars.  The  inventor’s  own  adjust¬ 
ment  is  now  universal  in  all  the  British  countries,  and  is  largely  in  use  in 
America.  It  undoubtedly  combines  the  main  properties  of  simplicity,  fluency 
and  legibility  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  adheres  to  the  same  forms  ia  re¬ 
porting  as  in  corresponding.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  its  very  wide¬ 
ly  extended  use,  these  lessons  refer  to  it. 
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to  confuse  more.  It  is  hard  to  unlearn  what  has  been  learned  amiss.  Adulhs 
have  not  time  for  it. 

To  obviate  this,  and  to  promote  the  use  of  Phonography  in  schools,  are  ob¬ 
jects  whicli  have  led  to  ami  guided  this  compilation.  Only  one  new  point  is 
taken  up  at  a  time,  and  all  the  practice  is  given  upon  each,  that  the  English 
vocabulary  affords.  In  a  succeeding  book  of  exercises,  lists  of  suitable  words 
from  the  Erench  and  (German  are  made  use  of  to  extend  linger  practice  on  the 
simple  forms.  This  «ill  teach,  too,  almost  gratuitously,  the  proni.  ieiation  of 
foreign  proper  names  and  phrases,  now  so  often  found  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
a/ines,  and  will  make  a  future  study  of  those  lantruages  much  the  easier;  be¬ 
cause  of  the  initial  difliculty  having  been  removed  at  the  best  age  for  its  mastery. 

The  words  are  classified  throughout,  not  only  with  reference  to  Phono¬ 
graphic  forms,  but  every  list  is  given  in  the  order  of  the  phonographic  alpha¬ 
bet.  This  v/ill  usefully  direct  tlie  learner  as  to  ouMines;  and  will  enable  a 
teacher  to  see  at  one  glance  along  the  lines  of  a  pupils  exercises,  whether  any 
word  is  wrongly  written.  It  also  makes  it  easy  to  refer  to  words;  as  there  is 
but  one  proper  place  for  each. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  j)resent  no  words  in  any  other  form  than  the  most 
approved— the  form  which  the  inventor  and  other  writers  of  the  fullest  expe- 
^rience  have  found,  in  all  connections,  the  most  flowing  and  open,  the  most 
’regular,  and  the  most  readily  recognizable.f 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  each  separate 
step  of  progress,  let  it  be  considered  what  attainments  become  possible  from 
such  thorough  drill.  For  example ;  in  the  late  Prusso-Austrian  and  French 
campaigns,  the  armies  of  two  empires  were  crushed  as  by  one  gigantic  arm — 
ill  reality  by  thousands,  taught  to  move  as  one,  with  that  conquering  celerity 
which  comes  of  perfect  readiness  in  every  part  of  every  movement.  Let  us  do 
for  the  Arts  of  Peace  as  much  as  for  the  ‘Engin  ’ry  of  War.’  Especially  let  us 
provide  that  the  first  of  the  Arts  of  Civilization  shall,  in  time,  liavc  a  better 
road  than  its  old,  ungraded,  and  crooked  track. 


fThe  practice  of  Phonography  is  not  found  to  affect  the  readiness  of  the 
tongue  or  the  hand  in  common  orthography.  Just  as  in  the  school  use  of  pho¬ 
netic  Readers,  or  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language,  peculiarities  on  both 
sides  seem  to  make  each  side  the  more  distinct.  The  use  of  these  lessons  in 
connection  with  Leigh’s  Phonetic  System  for  reading  print,  (Wilson,  Hinkle 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,)  will  add  to  the  usefulness  of  that  excellent  method  in  pri- 
tnary,  evening,  and  mission  schools. 


TO  TEACHERS. 


» 


Even  within  the  life-time  of  its  gifted  inventor,  Phonography  has  won  its 
way  to  the  highest  places  to  the  great  Commercial  centres  ;  to  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  to  the  Halls  of  Legislation  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  It  has 
been  proved  reliable;  is  implicitly  confided  in  in  the  most  momentous  trans¬ 
actions,  and  is  protected  in  ifiany  cases,  by  special  legislative  enactments. 

Yet  its  greatest  usefulness,  after  all,  will  be  developed  in  our  public  school-s. 
Through  them  its  full  capabilities  will  gain  exercise,  and  will  produce 
ultimate  results,  in  the  unification  of  nations  and  of  language,  that,  as  yet,  w’c 
can  only  dream  of. 

A  Teacher,  inexperienced  in  the  Art,  who  -wishes  to  give  pupils  the  benefit 
of  its  discipline,  will  require  only  a  “Manual”  and  a  week  or  two  of  prior  prac¬ 
tice  to  commence  the  school  use  of  these  simple  lessons. 

In  the  following  Table  a  few  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  seventh  column  , 
viz : 


1.  for  the  lips  (labial). 

T.  for  the  tongue  (lingual). 
t.  for  the  teeth  (dental). 
th.  for  the  throat  (guttural) . 


n.  for  the  nose  (nasal), 
p.  for  the  palate  (palatal). 
g,  for  the  gums  (gingival). 


In  practicing  on  the  table  the  names  of  the  letters  may  be  soon  learned  by 
pronouncing  them  in  alternate  recita'ive  with  changes  of  inflection  ;  as  Girls— 
pee,  bee;  tee,  dee.  Boys — kay,  gay;  chay  jay.  Girls — ef,  vee ;  ith,  thee? 
Boys — ess,  zee;  ish,  zhee.  Girls — em,  un,  ing  ;  el,  lay  ?  Boys — ar,  ray,  way; 
yay,  aitch. 

The  next  study  will  be  upon  the  forms  and  the  sounds  of  the  different  char 
acters.  These  will  soon  become  familiarly  suggestive  of  each  other,  if  the 
movements  of  the  mmith  and  of  the  fingers  necessary  to  produce  each  are  ♦ 
sociated  constantly  with  each  other.  For  example:  the  teacher  or  an  appoint¬ 
ed  monitor  di’aws  one  character,  as'x  ipee),  in  large  figure  upon  a  clean  board; 
then,  passing  the  pointer  slowly  along  it,  as  if  tracing  it  over,  the  pupils  im¬ 
itate  this  tracing  with  the  points  of  their  forefingers,  all  the  while  holding 
their  lips  compressed  in  the  position  for  the  almost  imperceptible  sonn  1  of 
parting  lips,  which  is  all  that  essentially  inheres  io pee,  and  which  they  gi  .  e 
simultaneously  at  the  moment  when  the  pointer  is  suddenly  lifted  from  the 
base  of  the  stroke,  avoiding  any  vowel  utterance,  even  that  of  the  natural  siglj 
or  grunt  of  vowel  5,  (see  table.) 

After  sufilcient  repetitions  \  (hee)  is  similarly  placed  and  traversed  vitli 
a  slower  and  heavier  movement ;  and  at  the  signal  its  vocal  murmur  is  explo¬ 
ded  and  the  lips  are  parted.  (On  reaching  the  semi  vowels  their  utter  mce 
can  be  commenced  with  the  tracing  and  continue  with  it.) 

For  writing  the  characters,  even  on  their  slates  or  on  pradice  paper,  the  pu¬ 
pils  should  have  a  guage.  so  as  to  be  able  to  estimate  half  lengths,  d<  able 
lengths,  etc.,  unmistakably.  For  this  purpose  a  scale  can  be  marked  o:  the 
slate  rim,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  card.  Half  a  centimetre  (nearly  one-fifth  inch; 
is  a  good  width  of  space  between  the  double  lines  for  beginners  :  (note  to  139). 
A  third  of  a  centimefrej  or  one-seventh  inch  is  wide  enough  when  usii  g 
the  clear  ink  and  fine  pen  which  are  necessary  for  fair  and  perfectly  legible 
writing,  such  as  the  final  careful  copying  of  each  corrected  lesson,  which  is  an 
invaluable  exercise. 

But  good  teachers  need  net  be  reminded  on  such  points.  Nor  will  they  for¬ 
get  the  saying  of  old  Master  Quintillian,  “Pour  gently  into  narrow  necks,  r 
you  spill  instead  of  fill ;”  nor  in  any  way  be  undeserving  of  his  estimate  e 
the  value  of  their  services,  “Quaedam  pluris  sunt  quam  emuntur.”  (beyond 
valuation  in  money.) 


XA  five  cent  piece  measures  a  very  slight  fraction  over  two  centimetres.  Five 
pieces  in  line  make  one  decimetre  or  three-ninths  of  an  inch  nearly.  Each 
piece  weighs  five  grammes. 
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LETTERS 


——A. 


CONSONANTS. 


Paired 

or 

‘cog  nato,’ 
Tlie  fj  r^itof 
each  i)air  ' 
is  whisper- 
>’</;  thescc- 
'ud  is  vo¬ 
cal.  ^  21 


Mutes.  ,  0xplo- 

{abruptly  ^ 

.snapped  or  ; 
exploded.) 

(combined) 


I 

\ 


1  '•- 

•s 

;>  V 


1 

vi 

I 

/  • 


Semi¬ 
vowels. 

{the  somfd  , 

continuant,  nasals 
as  in  vowels 


\  . 

Single. 

all  Vocal  ■> 
excepting 

li. 


sib¬ 

ilants. 


liq¬ 
uids.  . 

{melt¬ 
ing  with 
others.) 
^61 


Initial 

Semi-con-  i 
sonants. 


coales* 
cents.  ^ 

{almost 
vowels.) 

aspi¬ 
rate. 


k 

ch  j 

f  \ 
til  til 

s  Z 

sb  zll 

111 

n 


w 


AND 


Phono 

graph. 

Name. 

w 

pee  bee 

1 1 

• 

tee  dee 

• 

Ktiy 

// 

chayjay 

ef  vee 

t 

cc 

ith  Ifiiee 

• 

) ) 

ess  zee 

JJ 

ishzliee 

em 

en 

iiig 

r 

up 

el  or  lay 

'S 

'  down 

ar 

y 

up 

ray 

c/ 

up 

way 

up 

yay 

7/ 

up  1 

i 

aitch 

SOUNDS. 


OF  THCE 

THKIR*  SOUNDS. 

By  the 

How  Produced. 

Examples. 

1. 

by  snapping  ajjart  the  closed  lips. 

jP  ee  p 

b  0 

T.  p. 

{snap ; 

by  snapping  the  tongue-tip  fr^'in  the  front  bar  of 
the  ]>alate. 

t  igh  t 

tt  ee  tl 

T.  tb . 

by  a  click  of  the  body  of  the  tongue  at  the  throat. 

cake 

gag 

i  ••••••• 

T.  p. 

the  snap  of  t,  followed  by  the  rush  of  sli. 

ck  i  cli 

j  U  .? 

1.  t. 

by  blowing  through  the  upper  teeth  while  pressed 
oil  the  lower  lip. 

fie  f 

V  i  V  e 

T.  t. 

by  blowing  past  the  end  of  the  tongue,  while  it  is 
pressed  against  the  upper  teeth.  (A  lisp.) 

til  in 
til  ee 

/ 

mv  tli 
wi  tU 

T.g. 

by  blowing  through  a  narrow  crr^vice  between  the 
front  rim  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  gums,  (a 
hiss.) 

c  ea  s  e 

z  ee 

s  au  <*  e 

ea  s  e 

•  •••••• 

T.  p. 

by  blowing  through  a  narrow  crevice  between  the 

sii  ah 

a  «jii 

9 

•  •••••• 

{hush) 

1.  n. 

T.g.n. 

tongue  and  the  palate,  (a  hush.) 

by  closing  the  lips,  and  breathing  resonantly 
through  the  nose. 

by  opening  the  lips,  and  nearly  closing  the  mouth 
passage  with  the  rim  of  the  tongue  pressed 
against  the  front  of  the  palate;  then  breathing 
with  resonance,  chiefly  through  the  nose. 

a  z  ure 

m  aa  m 

•M.  on  n 

As  ia 

m  11  in 

n-in  e 

i . 

T.p.n. 

by  nearly  closing  the  mouth  passage  with  the 
hody  of  the  tongue ;  then  breathing  with  reso¬ 
nance  chiefly  through  the  nose. 

si  ng  i  iig 

i . 

T.  g. 

by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gums 
or  front  of  the  palate,  and  breathing  past  it. 

1  is  1  e 

1  u  J1 

! . 

1 

1 

f 

T. 

in  this  { terminal)  r,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
back  to  meet  and  break  the  flow  of  breath,  with¬ 
out  being  vibrated. 

ai  r 
arm 

S  1 1 
so  r  t 

T.  p. 

{trill) 

in  this  (initial)  r,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  vibrated 
near  the  gums  in  a  strong  rush  of  breath. 

r  ay 

r  Ise 

1. 

by  pursing  the  lips  as  if  for  uttering  the  6th  vowel 
(00);  then,  suddenly,  separating  them  as  the 
breath  is  blown  forth. 

w  oe 

a  ar« 

T.  p. 

{squeeze) 

by  lifting  the  body  of  the  tongue  nearly  to  the 
palate,  as  for  the  third  vowel  (ee);  then  pressing 
it  up  close,  and  suddenly  separating  it  as  the  vo¬ 
cal  breath  issues. 

y  e 

be  y  ond 

th 

by  opening  the  passage  freely,  as  for  vowels;  but 
the  full  breath  is  suddenly,  as  pirated  forth  in  a 
sharp  whisper,  without  vocalization. 

hi  e 

be  li  avt 

(5) 


VOWELS. 


breit  h  itu- 
j)a(‘t  at  ti‘e 

<;haracter 
of  sound ... 


short 


all 
Vo¬ 
cal 
.'iiid 
(  M'lil. 


Sim¬ 

ple 


(paired) 


long- 


Com¬ 

pound 

(diph- 

thougs) 


L 


tall 


taw 


1  a3 
'  or 

oa3 


I' 

tie 


tliroat 

palate 

lips 

open 

1 

I  medium 

close 

1 

2 

3 

•| 

•1 

J 

iit 

ct 

it 

4 

5 

(throat) 

C 

!^ 

-1 

J 

ot 

ut 

oot 

Z 


I- 

tay 


1. 

tee 


5 


1- 

toe 


L 

too 


4:A3 


5a6 
or4A6 
or  l&G 


3a6 


toy 


1^ 

ton 


In 

tew 


Vowels  differ  from  Cousouants  in  being  simply  breathed 
through  the  mouth  while  the  passage  is  variously  adjusted  ;  but 
there  is  7ievei'  any  contact  of  vocal  organs  or  abrupt  obstruction  of 
sound,  such  as  distinguishes  consonants. 

As  the  vowels  are  arranged  in  this  table,  those  in  the  first  of 
the  three  columns  require  a  wide  mouth  aperture,  (open),  as  they 
are  modulated  at  the  throat ;  and  the  last  have  the  narrowest, 
(closest)  as  they  require  modulation  by  the  lips.  The  first  are 
common  in  warm  climates,  and  less  so  in  cold  ones,  for  evident 
climatic  reasons.  In  practising  on  the  gradations  of  position,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  neither  2  and  nor  5  and  5  are  really  pairs. 
The  short  cognate  of  2  is  common  in  French,  and  short  5  is  used 


in  English,  but  is  written  as  long  5  is.  So  1  and  1  differ  ;  being  a 
front  mouth  or  medial. 

French  and  Germaa  vowels  not  in  use  in  English,  are  best 
^earned  at  an  early  age,  and  can  be  practiced  in  words  from  th(>se 
languages,  of  which  lists  are  given  in  another  book.  The  four 
French  nasal  vowels  correspond  to  1,  4,  5  and  5.  They  are 
breathed  half  through  the  nose  and  half  through  the  mouth,  and 
the  tongue  is  not  allowed  to  rise  up  to  the  palate  as  it  does  in  our 
consonantal  nasal,  ng,\  Small  children  often  utter  the  sounds  of 
nasal  1  (1‘)  and  4  (4’),  in  sudden  fits  of  petulance.  And  nasal  o 
is  apt  to  issue  from  mouth  and  nose  involuntarily,  if  a  sudden 
blow  strikes  one’s  abdomen. 

French  eat  (German  ce)  is  a  5  (or  a  ^..  (see  foot-note  §)  modi¬ 
fied  at  the  mouth  by  reverberating  in  a  hollow  chamber  within 
the  lips,  which  are  projected  conically,  or  pursed,  as  if  for  soft 
whistling.  It .  may  be  expressed  by  5-  And  may  be  learned 
from  a  German’s  pronunciation  of  the  ce  in  the  name  of  the  poet 
Goethe  =  G  5- 1  2.  French  n  =  German  ue,  is  a  third  place, 
very  close  sound,  and  may  be  denoted  as  6.  To  utter  it  the 
mouth  is  held  in  position  for  oo  (6) — the  lower  lip  well  protruded, 
and  the  attempt  is  then  made  to  utter  ee  (3)  The  resulting 
sound  may  be  called  a  squeezed  oo,  or  a  swelled  and  guttural  ee. 
It  is  easily  imitated  after  close  consonants,  as  in  queen,  ne%v 
few,  room,  first  noting  a  foreigner’s  production  of  it.  It  is 
commonly  heard  in  Devonshire  dialect,  England,  and  often  ii\ 
our  Eastern  States. 


Questions  on  the  Table. — How  many  tongue  palate  (T.  >. 
sounds?  How  do  they  differ?  Prepare  to  utter  the  T  trill. 
Now  !  (On  w.)  Compare  the  enunciation  of  ‘oasis’  and  ‘Go  ’^Yay 
Sis.’  What  mouth  contact  is  made  in  these  between  o  and  a? 
(On  y.)  Compare  ‘two  ears’  and  ‘two  years.’  How  many  tongue- 
movements  in  each  phrase  ?  Which  are  the  three  throat-vowels 
that  coalesce  well  with  r  ?  Are  any  other  vowels  as  open  as  r  i:  ? 


1|A  scarcely  perceived,  almost  involuntary  movement  of  the  apron-like  uvu¬ 
la  opens  or  closes  the  nasal  outlet,  like  the  key  of  a  flute.  When  the  uvula  i." 
swelled  or  stiffened,  it  does  not  unclose,  and  the  nearest  mouth  sound  takes 
the  place  of  the  nasal.  We  say  ‘1  ab  dittig’  for  ‘I  am  knitting.’  (Why  b  d  and  y /) 
^The  sound  of  r  is  difficult.  It  is  slowly  learned  children,  is  unused  in 
n^ny  languages,  and  it  varies  in  itself.  It  curiously  changes  all  front  month 
(2d.  and  3d.  place)  vowels  that  immediately  precede  it,  because  of  the  neces.sa- 
ry  retraction  of  the  tongue  to  the  throat.  Thus  ay  (No.  2)  changes  to  ^3..  (tee 
note  to  45).  French  eu  (5-)  changes  similarly.  Other  second  and  third  place 
vowels  allow  the  throat  vowel  5  to  intervene,  a«  in  ay-ur  ee~ur  o-ur  oo-nr  * 

The  French,  Irish  and  Welsh  trill  the  r  much  more  strongly  than  we  do,  an  i 
do  so  even  when  it  is  final.  The  French  also  use  a  whispered  r  final  (^151),  fn 
London  we  hear  adults  substitute  a  lip  contact  as  children  are  apt  to  do,  ar  ' 
say  ‘wight’  for  ‘right  ’  In  some  of  our  Southern  States  the  tongue  is  retrac’ 
so  as  to  affect  the  vowels,  but  the  r  itself  is  not  sounded.  ‘Star’  becomes  s  d 
and  ‘stare  becomes  sta  u  (=st  2..5  ).  The  breath  effort  bein^f^only  sufficie  l 
produce  the  natural  vowel  or  guttural  grunt  5.  But  vigorous  Westerner 
superfluous  r’s  and  s?ly  fellers  and  dorgs. 

^*IF.  F.  and  are  irregular  or  hybrid  sounds  partaking  of  the  natui  of 
vowels,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  ‘how-produced’  column.  It  is  only  wif  re¬ 
spect  to  the  representation  of  these,  that  any  of  the  attempted  improver's  of 
Isaac  Pitman’s  original  distribution  of  characters, has  ever  proposed  any  change. 
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DIRECTIVE  MARKS.  (153) 

The  following  marks  of  indication  are  used  in  this  and  othev 
books  of  this  series.  Most  of  them  are  so  related  to  their  appli¬ 
cations,  as  to  be  easily  kept  in  mind  ;  when  they  will  save’ the 
trouble  of  frequent  reference  to  the  Manual. 

Figures,  as  on  the  margin  of  this  list,  refer  to  the  numbered 
paragraphs  in  Isaac  Pitman’s  Manual  of  Phonography  ;  last  edi¬ 
tion  ; — Bath  (1873).  See  previous  note■'^ 

Numerals,  (I  11  III),  indicate  vowel  places . 51  ;  13(3. 

A  capital  L  R  or  II  is  to  be  struck  downwards . 29  ;  44. 

but  capital  SlI,  (or  other  letters  sounded  as  8^),  upwards. . .  .25. 

h  (italic)  indicates  the  tick  H . 58. 

to  (do)  “  the  joined  w-sign . 40;  1G9. 

other  letters  in  italics  are  also  to  be  expressed 

by  a  hook  or  loop . . . 4G  ;  01  ;  76  ;  82  ;  83  ;  101. 

but  letters  in  boScl  I’vite  are  to  be  written  full  stroke . 24. 

ii.  in  small  type  is  to  be  written  by  a  dot . 48. 

The  vocal  tSa.  is  marked  by  its  phonetic  type  {^) . p.l4. 

3U  direct  the  use  of  a  w  ov  y  diphthong . 39. 

>  refers  to  the  scale  of  disyllabic  diphthongs . 148, 

-A  dot  in  a  word  (as  con. fuse),  signifies  the  use  of  an  affix.  ..114. 

)■  suergests  intervocalization . 108. 

'  indicates  the  extra  curve  of/r  and  thr . 167. 

,  p  tio  is  used  as  well  as  c_  kw . * . p.24. 

^  pw  is  used  in  the  lists  of  French  words. 

'  - before  a  list,  shows  that  the  words  in  it  are  to  be  written 

with  one  stroke.  This  stroke  may  be  a  simple  line  as  |  or  or 

such  a  line  with  initial  or  final  appendages,  as  p  (T  These 

'  appendages  of  a  stroke  may  be  caUe<l  strokelets. 

,  *  indicates  a  vowel.  Thus  ‘ ^ - ’  before  a  list,  means 

that  all  the  words  in  it  are  written  with  two  consonant  strokes  ; 
and  with  one  vowel,  which  comes  between  the  consonants  51  ;  53. 

Each  learner  should  have  a  ‘Compend’  for  convenience  of  ref¬ 
erence. 


CONSONANT— POSITION. 


4li^nji]^  and  Combining  StrokeN*  Before  writing 
the  letters,  read  them  over — first  by  name,  and  then  by  their 
sounds.  When  about  writing  one,  first  fix  in  the  eye,  or  mark 
with  a  faint  dot,  the  precise  point  for  its  proper  termination: 
then  trace  the  stroke  with  one  quick  steady  movement  of  the 
pen.  Learn  from  the  first  to  make  the  stems  of  7i,  y,  etc., 
quite  straight.  Give  all  curves  a  good  rise  of  about  one- third 
their  length.  After  trials  on  practice  paper,  make  a  fair  copy 
with  a  fine  pointed,  rather  hard  pen,  and  with  clear  fluid  ink,  on 
the  firm-surfaced  paper  of  the  copybook.  With  these  essentials 
of  care  at  the  outset,  a  beautiful  style  will  soon  be  attained  ; — 
without  them,  bad  is  liable  to  become  worse. 

a  Begin  these  on  the  lower  line. - kk  27  kg  km  kl*krkmp, 

gk  gg  gm  gl  gr  gmp,  SHp  snd  snf  sno  SHth  sH.i  shu  SHng,  mk 
mg  mm  ml  mr  mmp,  Ip*  Id  Ich  Ik  Iv  1th  Id  Iz  Im  1r,  rp  rt  rg  ry  rf 

rv  rth  rz  rn  rng  : - klR  krp  gig  mlt  mlk  mlK,  IpsH  Itr  Ingk 

luk  iRm,  rpk  rdm  rtl  rchl  rfy  rfm  : - krpm  snfrp 

msHfm  mrpk. 

b  These  will  extend  to  the  second  line  upwards. - 11  IsH  Ir  Iw, 

SHSH  shI  SHr  SHw  sHy,  rsH  rl  rr  rw  ry  : - SHsnn  shU 

snrp,  IsHk  Isnf  Irt  Irk  Irf  Iwf  lyn,  rrt  rwd  rwk  rwf  rwn  ryn. 

c  Begin  these  a  little  above  the  lower  line. - kn  kng  gn  gng 

Ilk  ng  nm  nn  nng  nw  wp  wd  wch  (up  w,  y,  and  li  may  be  sloped 
as  much  as  up  n,  29)  wj  wf  wv  wth  wn  wng  wl,  yp  yd  yf  yv  yth 

yL  yn  yng,  hp  hd  hch  hj  hf  hv  hth  hn  hug  hL  : - kngk 

nkng  nmk  nmn  nwt  wpm  wchr  wnd  wnch  wnm  hnd  hchk  hi^m, 

d  Begin  these  on  the  upper  line. - pk  pm  pn  (26,  note)  pi 

py  (to  add  i/-stroke  to  other  strokes  sloping  like  those  of  p,  /,  m. 
etc.,  it  is  suflicient  to  lift  the  pen,  and  merely  draw  the  straight 
stem  of  the  y)  bk  bm  bn  bl  bw  by,  tg  tra  tn  tl  kp  kd  kch  kj  kf  kr 
ksh,  chk  chm  chw  (26.29),  fg  fsH  fl  fw  fy,  thr  sk  sm  shk  shm, 

np  nd  nch  nj  nf  nv  nd  nsh,  Lk  Lm  Ln  Lng  lw.  Km  rI  Rr  : - 

—  pkr  pml  pmr,  tit  ktm  chmng  fsHii  Lkl  Lml  Lnk  Lngk  Rml. 

e  Begin  a  little  below  the  upper  line. - mt  mch  msh,  nk  Hg 

Hm  h1  Hinp,  mpch  mpsh, - nmk  nkr  Hrj  mptng. 

f  These  extend  to  the  second  line  dowmoards. - pp  pt  pel. 

pR,  tp  tt  td  tch  dt  dd  dR,  clip  chd  cbj  fch  fv  fR,  sz  shd  shv  sliE 

Rb  Rsh  RR - ktd  ktf  ksbz  gdR  ftg  fehr  fchw  (26  note)  fLng 

mshd  iiitR  ntch  pvl  nshR  sliLm  Lmt  Lnt  Lmsh  Liish.  Begin 
below  SHpsh  shdd  1ft  Ivd  Ivl  rchd  rtd  rpL  wdd  wfd  ybt  ysliL 
(Awkward  connections,  as  nl  Rtn  mR  sh  r,  are  avoided  in  prac¬ 
tice). 

^  In  these  begin  the  circle  a  little  to  one  side  of  its  base.,  and  'urn 
first  toward  the  right.  Place  the  circle  on  the  right  side  of  straight 
letters,  and  on  the  inside  of  curves ;  30.69) —  sp  sb  st  sd  sk  sgsch 
sj  sr  sw  ;  sf  sv  sth  sd  sn  sng  sL  ;  ps  bs  ts  ds  ks  gs  chs  js  Ls  rs 


*Call  down-L  el  and  up-L  lay. 
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(as  in  29.30)  ws  ys  lis  ;  fs  vs  ths  (is  ns  ngs  ;  sbs  sts  scls  sks  sgs 
sells  sjs  srs  ;  sis  svs  stlis  sds  sns  sngs  sws. 

Ii  Tn  theae  begin  the  circle  from  the  right  of  the  hme^  and  move 
first  to  the  left. —  s«i  sz  ssli  SO  szli  sii  ;  sm  si  30  smp  ;  ss  zs  shs  us; 
ms  mps  Is  ;  sss  szs  sslis  sus  ;  sms  smps  sis. 

I  In  these  place  the  circle  on  the  inside  of  the  angle.  30 - 

psn  bsn  tsii  tsng  dsn  dsng  chsn  chsng  jsf  thsn  Lsn  Lsng  ;  i>ss  p.sz 
msch  Isp  Ism  lsn  Isr. 

j  In  these,  place  it  on  the  outside.^  and  turn  as  in  30 - 

st  psj  psv  psth  psL  bsd  bli.  .h  np  157 th  tsch  tsw  ksd  ksn  ksL  ksu 
jh  fsw  fh  vst  vsj  vsL  iisd  nsii  nsLrsp  rst  rsn  rsng  rsu  wsp  wsd  whsk 
wsn  whsng  ysd  ysk  ysng. 

k  do.  ;  and  turn  as  in  li. - psk  psm  psl  psr,  tsp  tsk  tsz 

tsm  Isr  tsu  tsmp,  ksm  ksl  ksr  ksu,  jsp  jsd  jsu  jsr  29  msk  rnsm 
msn  msl  msr  msu  nsl  iisk  usm  usl  iisr  ;  bn  158  kn  fii  mn  iiH  In 
rii  uli ;  nh  157.  44  yh.  ^ 

0 

These  exercises  on  alignment  can  be  practiced  at  intervals.,  tcith 
the  general  practice  in  vocalization,  as  may  appear  expedient. 
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VOWEL  QUANTITY  AND  POSITION. 

B 

VocalizalioBi  Siiij^ie  StroKes.  In  tbe  first  writing 
of  these  exercises  all  the  words  may  be  written  in  even  align¬ 
ment  ;  hut  at  the  second  writing,  and  thereafter,  it  is  best  to 
write  short  words  in  position,  on  paper  ruled  in  single  lines,  and 
in  accordance  with  139,  and  with  their  I,  II,  III,  classification 
here.  At  the  third  writing  begin  to  practice  reading  such  words 
as  are  distinguishable  by  mere  j)Osition,  (or  in  longer  forms,  by 
their  peculiarity  of  outline,  155,)  without  their  vowels. 

bowels  loei^JT  {tA..—  - In  these  count  the  three  ^places’’  (32—35) 
from  the  top  of  the  stroJze  downward,  I :  Pa  spa  bah  tah  shal 
hah  ;  paw  spaw  taw  daw  chaw  jaw  faugh  thaw  saw  47  pshaw  45 
25  haugh  (haw)  44  :  II  :  pay  spey  bay  (Bey)  Tay  185  stay  day 
(Dey)  jay  con.vey  115  dey  say  shay  hay  ;  Po  (Poe)  bow  (beau) 
tow  (toe)  stow  dough  (doe)  Joe  Fob  dough  so  (sow  sew)  show 
ho  (hoe)  :  III :  pea  be  (bee)  tea  Dee  gee  (=jee)  dee  see  (sea) 
zee  49  she  ;  pooh  too  {two)  do  chew  Jew  phew  Sue  (^sou)  zoo 
shoo  who.  (Words  given  in  italics  are  grammalogues  IHi.) 

b. — *(/^  these  count  the  places  frorn  the  bottom  of  the  stroke^  up- 
ward.  I  ; — la  25  yah;  law  slaugh  raw  waugliyaw  ;  II ;  laysla 
(sleigh)  ray  (Wray)  way  weigh  sway  74,  lo  slow  (sloe)  roe  (row 
woe  yoh  :  III  ;  lea  (lee)  wey^,  loo  (lieu)  rue  woo  yew  (ewe  you), 

c.  — *  {In  these  count  the  places  from  left  to  right.  33) ,  I ;  ma, 
caw  gaw  maw  gnaw  ;  II;  gay  may  Smeigh  nay  (neigh),  Co 
(Coe)  go  mow  (Meaux  185)  no  (know)  ;  III  key  me  knee,  coo 
gout  {taste)  moo  loo  rue. 

d — *  Adding  circSe-s  30  69.  (one  side  of  which  may  be 
thickened  for  z. 46.  See  the  remarks  in  Webster^ s  Dictionary, 
Princ,  of  Pron. — on  the  restoration  of  the  Italian  2k.  In  Phonog¬ 
raphy  both  the  longest  and  the  medium  cases  of  this  sound  o.re  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lists  under  the  first  long  vowel.  So  with  the  medium 
aw  as  heard  in  toss  loss  oflf.  It  is  classed  with  -diw  or  aw  as  in  awe. 
See  Worcester,  on  the  same.  The  o’s  in  whole  and  hole  ;  stone  ond 
store,  etc  ,  are  also  classed  together. 

I ;  pass  Spas  bass  baa’s  gas  fass  vase  {as  some  pronounce)  sass 
mass  lass,  paws  (pause)  boss  toss  cause  (caws)  because  Goss  gauze 
fosse  sauce  saws  moss  loss  laws  Ross  hawse — Stroke  Is  with  an 
appended  circle  or  hook  camnot  be  mistaken  for  sr,  and  so  it  Quay 
then  be  wiritten  upwards  44.66,  when  that  more  forward  motion  u 
preferred. 

e — *  ldo.~\  II  ;  pace  space  pays  base  bays  (baize)  stays  dacv^ 
days  (daze)  case  gaze  chase  jays  face  fays  (phase)  vase  chaise 
mace  maze  (maize)  nays  lace  lays  sleighs  race  rays  (raise)  ways 
(weighs)  sways  haze,  pose  com. pose  115  spose  beaux  toes  stows 
dose  doze  (does  deer)  goes  chose  Joe’s  foes  d^?sdsows  ^verb']  sliows 
mows  nose  (knows)  lows  rows  (rose)  woes  hoes  (hose). 

I—*  III ;  peace  (piece)  peas  bees  tease  keys  geese  cheese 

fees  dese  cease  niece  (Nice  185)  knees  sneeze  lease  lease  L 
yuan']  Reece  he’s,  booze  (bouse)  twos  coo’s  (Cowes)  goose  choose 
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juice  Jews  thews  sues  moose  moo’s  noose  snooze  loose  sluice  lose 
sleughs  ruse  rues  uu  (ewes)  woos. 

ff— ^  .4 (111 in;?  file  [on  the  same  Me  an  circles  101. 

.'>e.]  T  ;  past  bast  cnste  casts  105  fast  vast  sassed  shast  masts  last 
hast  [note  in  <1  ]  bossed  tossed  costs  F'aust  [Eng,  pron.^  lost  wast: 

II  ;  paste  (])ace(l)  spaced  baste  (based)  tastes  chaste  (chased)  faced 
laced  raced  waste  wastes  haste,  post  boast  toast  dosed  most 
roast  liost  ;  III ;  pieced  beast  feast  dee’st  <*eased  leased  Wiest, 
noosed  loosed  sluiced  roost. 

li — *  'llie  Vowel  €llplittion;?al  38.  [In  •placing  words 
in  position,,  treat  I  an  a  first  place,,  and  ow  an  a  third  place  diph¬ 
thong. I  ;  boy  toys  (toise)  coy  choice  choiccd  joys  joists  voice 
voic(‘d  vice  1 47  soy  noise  Lois  Roy  iioy  hoist  :  [preferably  II ;] 
o5  ;  spice  spies  ties  ticed  dies  vice  vies  thighs  my  mice  lie  (lye) 
lice  lies  Lias  147  sly  slice  iiighs,  ponce  spouse  bouse  touse  douse 
chouse  (iou’st  mouse  moused  louse  house  ;  148  dais  Lais  doughy 
showy  rowy. 

i — *  Preferably  III  ;  pie  spy  by  {hny)  tie  die  die  [Latin  147] 
sky  skies  guy  fy  vie  thigh  dy  sigh  shy  shies  nigh  nice  (gneiss) 
rye  (wry)  rice  rise  Wye  why  Wyse  wjse  nigh,  Dow  cow  cows  scow 
scouse  chow  sow  souse  souced  mow  slough  row  rouse  wow,  — 
148  deist  theist,  Louie  [Louis]  Lewis. 

J — *  [108  applies  to  the  folloioing  :  pow  bow  vow  dou  now  how; 

III  ;  pew  (Pugh)  tew  dew  dewy  147  few  view,  mew  new  new 
(Hugh)  [but  detached  in  pews  con.tuse  115  con.duce  Kew 
(queue)  skew  gew  fuse  views  con  .fuse  thews  mews  (muse.] 

R  ss  40.  [longest  rowels:']  I;  pauses  spices 

bowses  toises  tices  phthisis  143  causes  choices  voices  vices  noises 
slices  ;  [sliorter  voioels  similarly  written',,  see  note  in  «l  ;]  passes 
bosses  L^ses  gases  josses  fosses  masses  mosses  lasses  losses. 

I — *  do  II ;  paces,  poses  (posies)  com. poses  spaces  spices 
bases  touses  dazes  (daisies)  cases  chases  faces  vases  chaises  25.30 
mazes  Moses  meiosis  147  noses  races  razes  roses  rouses  houses  ; 
III ;  pieces  teases  tweezes  cheeses  chooses  fuses  con. fuses  thesis 
1 43  theses  ceases  schesis  muses  (^mesis  nieees  snoozes  leases 
looses  (loses)  sluices  3o  uses. 

ni.  See  list  on  p.42  for  readers  use, 

and  on  p.44,  or  on  compend,for  writers.  In  the  above  lists  we  find 
21  [marked  in  italics']  out  of  the  150  of  these  useful  abbrevia- 
tious  which  are  in  general  use.  Adding  the  logograms  [17  134] 
for  and^  is,  as,  and  we  have  24  ;  viz  :  why  by  my,  because;  7nay; 
thouctH  GO  those;  see  we  be  these  the  me  ;  icho  two  [too] 
do  you  use  ;  and  as;  is.  Make  a  neat  copy  of  the  lo  logograms, 
given  in  small  caps,  to  be  written  above  the  line,  upon  a  slip  of 
card  and  paste  it  on  the  top  of  your  slate  or  book  ;  of  the  I  2,  in 
italics,  on  the  line,  for  the  side  of  your  slate  ;  and  of  the  2  beloic 
the  line  for  the  bottom  of  it.  The  tick  for  ^and  is  struck  up- 
wards;  176.  Practice  €*,xael  It  iide  from  the  beginning.  Pho¬ 
nography  insists  upon  it.  Every  mark  and  bend  has  a  meaning, 
and  the  meaning  never  varies. 

Compose  sentences  including  some  of  these  grammalogues. 
[At  our  recitations  the  pupil  that  reads  a  chalked  sentence  first, 


u^rites  the  next  one,  and  tlien  sits  to  one  side,  EXAMPLES.— 
I  choose  Ihese,  Ai^D  he  choses  those.  Do  cows  neigh? 

THOSE  beans  !  How  do  you  do  ?  He  knows  me  by  my  voice .  We 
lost  two  geese.  You  may  go  too.  We  use  sow’s  toes.  Cows  akd 
does  AND  ewes  choose  hay.  She  uses  cheese.  Why  tBaese  faces  ? 

llsese  he  my  chaises.  Who  Moses?  xls  loe  go.  Be¬ 
cause  the  voice  ceases.  Why  pass  by  me? 

% 

a  *  —  [voweBs  loner]  The  consonant  “troke — including 
any  a'ppended  strokelets — is  generally  traced  first,  and  the  rowels 
are  then  dotted  to  it.  I  ;  56  ’alf  ass  arch,  ought  awed  auk  off  all 
(awl)  awn,  oil  isles  168  I’d  (eyed)  I’ve  ice  eyes  I’m  I’ll  156.181  ; 
II ;  ape  Abe  ate  aid  ache  aitch  age  ave  ace  aim  ain  ail  (ale)  aiR 
164  (A5H’  e’er  heir.) 

b  do.  ope  Aube  185  ode  (owed)  comm. ode  oak  oaf  oath  owes 
ohm  own  oaR,  Ike  Eign  ire,  ouch  our  (hour  ;)  III ;  eat  eke  each 
eve  ease  e’en  eel  eaR,  Oude  who’d  ls3  ouphe  ooze  (Ouse)  whose  43 
sues  (Suze)  coram. une  owl  7mwl  out  comm.ute. 

c  * —  do.  Willi  Initial  Sit rolielets.  I ;  staff  salve  sass 
psalm  sarch  starch,  sought  loalk  169.  The  joined  w"  sign  ex¬ 
presses  waw  without  further  rocalizing.']  Saul  3o  stall  wall  40 
Hor,  soil,  who’ll  133  168  181  (Jiall  haulm  Hal  ham  are  written 
with  long  h  58  (two  strokes.) 

d  II  ;  Said  staid  sake  stake  ^^jake  sage  stage  safe  save  same 
^ame  -zcame  Seine  sale  stale  t(jale  (-z/jail)  wAale  41  Aale  (^ail)  sair 
stair  (stare)  Aair,  sowed  stowed  woke  sows  sown  soul  (sole,  .sol 
in  music)  con. sole  stole  whole  (hole)  [see  Bd,]  soaR  (soRe 
stoRe  Aorr,  size  (sighs)  style  siRe  (sigher)  1 47  stiRe  AiRe  sailor 
e* — do.  Ill;  seep  steep  seed  con  .cede  seek  tijeek  (weak; 
Steve  seethe  sie'<e  seem  (seam)  steam  scene  (seine,  a  net)  steeri 
seal  (ceil)  con.ceal  steal  (steel)  seen  (sear  sere)  steeR  ^eal  s^cea 
wheel  while  -whiles  7ieel  (heal)  TieaR  (7iere)  stealer  ;  stewed  168  sootb. 
Suze  con.surae  soon.  In  accordance  with  156  write  seen  as  see  and 
saws  sawed  sawn  as  saw  ;  and  sues  sued  as  sue  ;  all  with  long  s 
— do.;  with  final  strokelets.  I;  auks  Sauks  sauce  awns, 
mbs  40  isles  styles,  oils  soils.  Ill  ;  seeps  steeps  seeds  seeks 
eves  cease  ceases  143  conUcise  seams  seems’t  coii.sumes  scene 
seals  seals’!  steals  steals’!  stools  Aeals’teaRs  seaRs7ieaRS,  ouphes 
soades,  scydes  wiles  whilst,  jShmes  ZTumes’s. 

^  do.  II  ;  aids  aches  sakes  stakes  (steaks)  safes  saves  airr  •: 
aims’!  Aames  ails  sales  sails’!  Wales  (whales)  aiRs  (heirs)  staiits 
AaRes,  oats  odes  oaks  soaks  Stokes  Stokes’s  'i^oke  oa'fs  stoves 
oaths  sues  ohms  owns  Aoles  soles  con. sols’t  oars  soars  stores 
source,  styles  Abiles,  thou’st  ounce  ounces. 

li  Ciiraminalo^ues.  Here  we  find  6  more,  all,  ©nr, 
eacb,  WHILE,  out,  %vliose.  We  may  add  awe  and  oh  (owe) 
133.  EXAMPLE  SENTENCES. — IGacBi  owns  two  stores.  He 
steals  AT.L  our  seats.  Soothe  Sue  and  con-sole  our  Lue. 
Wiio’ll  GO  out  AND  seel  Sow  this  and  tSiese  and  all  those. 
Owe  no  man.  The  face  shows  awe.  While  eacb  and  all  of 
our  saws  saw.  Because  he  sues,  you  sue  too. 

(13  ) 


I 


D) 

SQ  Nliori.)  — T  ;  50  ap  sap  apse  apses  apsis  14.1 

stab  at  add  adze  sad  axe  sack  Saxe  stack  stacks  axes  sag  stag 
yrag  1 0!)  satcb  a.s  asli  sash  am  Sam  Ann  {an)  sang  A1  Sal  are 
samp,  soj)  soi)S  stop  stoj)S,  sob  sobs  Ott  what  31>.4:3  ondodds  sods 
sock  stock  stocks  Og  sog  of  ’oss  soss  on  comm. on  song  songs  Sol 
or  7/oit  /ioKses  wav  {nee  note  in  iJ,  e.)  si/jamp. 

b  * —  II;  step  steps  ebb  Ebbses  ate  sett  setts  stet  Ed  said  stead 
stock  egg  etcli  edge  sedge  Seth  (saitb)  says  ems  stem  7iem  en 
comm.ence  senses  census  14:{  cornm.enced  eil  Aell  sell  sells  z/?ell, 
up  snj>  sn])'^  sub  stub  suds  studs  suck  stuck  sug  such  sough  stuff 
stuffs  2i!i  sum  stum  Aum  sun  sons  comm. oils  Aull  eiti;  silt  still  /ieR 
urge  .serge  (search  surge)  sump  stump. 


c:  * —  III  ;  sip  sips  it  comni.it  sit’st  com.ic  sticks  wick 


wig 


itch  ‘sich’  stich  if  stiff  sieve  sieves  ?(?ithe  wi^  is  him  /ivinlis  in 
(inn)  sin  since  sins  sing  sings  stings  ill  sill  sills  still  z^iill  4ills  imp 
imps,  soup  soot  stood  would  sook  stook  toomb  ?oool. 

<i  do.  *  I ;  Paz  com. passed  bass  Cass  mass  Nast  iias  (13.5, 
note)  Hast,  com.pos  bos  toss  ’twas  ’cos  Goss  joss  fos.se  Voss 
sass  moss  wast. 

e  — *  II ;  pest  pests  Bess  best  test  con. tests  guesses  guest 
chess  chest  jest  con.fess  con.fessed  cess  zest  49  mess  messed  nest 
less  lest  rest  IGO  West  yes  yest  hest  44  quest,  pus  bus  busts  does 
dust  (dost)  cuss  cusses  Gus  jus  just  jousts  fuss  fussed  con. scions 
25  muss  mustlu.st  rust  wust. 

I' — *  III ;  pist  hist  twist  twists  quiz  quist  ki.ss  kisses  kissed 
gist  phiz  fist  sis  cyst  xyst  schist  25  my  {when  short)  miss  Misses 
(Mrs.)  mist  (missed)  lists  riz  wrist  wu’ists  wis  wist  whist  whiz 
yis  hiss  his  (135,  note)  hist,  puss  to  ‘shoost’  loosed  used  {accus¬ 
tomed). 

^  Grammalo^^ue^.  These  lists  yield  20  :  nine  of  them 
above  the  line  ;  all  the  others  on  it.  A  (an)  at  are  ;  of  or  on 
WHAT  was  ;  us  up  ;  would  to  ;  it  is  in  if  with  him  will.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  positions  of  these  last,  see  1 38.  EXAMPLE  PHRASES. 
— On  a  stove..  At  a  sale.  If  they  are  up.  Go  with  him. 
Willits^eus?  Would  you  go  with  me?  Just  such  an  eel. 
Was  he  up?  GO  to  Gus.  hAs  he  a  list?  I’m  18 1  ofiI  of 
scythes.  I’ll  eat  as  27  -  Are  all  our  stops  in?  And  a 

sum  cornm.enced?  Yes  Sis,  so  is  his.  See  how  they  sip  soup  I 
What  a  puss ! 


i 


aiiil  Glt-llooliN.  Before  writing  the  exercises,  practice 
the  finger  tracing  and  eunciation  of  column  3,  page  24,  as  direct¬ 
ed  for  the  alphabet.  Naine  the  characters  as  in  85. 

a  G-I£ool4N  ;  f  iio  lar;?«^r  liookfi)  tor  tw 

kw.  Vowels  long  and  short.  I  ;  {see  note  in  II.  <1  )  blast  class 
classed  claw  clause  cloy  cloys  glass  gloss  glossed  flaw  flaw’s  floss 
Twas  :  II ;  play  splay  74  jdace  ])laced  i)ly  com. plies  j>lus  blaze 
bless  blesses  blest  blow’  blows  blowze  twice  clay  close  close  (tJ^r^) 
closes  quest  glaze  glows  (gloze)  flay  doe  flows  fly  flies;  III; 


plea  pleas  (please)  splice  74  plough  168  blue  blues  (blouse)  bliss 
tweeze  twist  twists  clue  clues  quiz  quizzes  quist  quists  glee  flee 
fleece  fleeced  flue  (flew). 

h  do.  * — apple  apples  sapling  ’i22  saplings  Seattle  39  addle 
saddle  idle  sidle  sidling  soggle  satchel :  II ;  supple  able  sable 
settle  settling  subtle  seckle  suckle  cyclo  ogling  aigle  {sociaij  is 
written  in  fnll  66  to  avoid  resembling  83)  Ethel  :  III  ;  sippk 
sickle  com.ical  eagle  Siegel. 

c  Pi  OSS  braw  brass  brassed  con.trast  draw 

draws  dross  crass  cross  crossed  grass-—)  167  Fra  fraw  frosts 
Hi  ;  Preece  priest  priests  prow  168  brow  brew  bruise  breeze  tree 
true  try  tryst  drew  crew  cruse  crews  cruises  grease  greases 
greased  grew — )  free  freezes  frieze  friz  frow  fry  fries  vrow  three 
threes  thrice  through — shrew. 

d  do.  — *  II ;  pray  (proy)  praise  press  presses  prest  com. pressed 
pry  prices  pries  com. prize  priced  bray  braze  braces  braced  breast 
brows  (browze)  try  trice  tries  trow  truss  trusses  trust  tray  traces 
traced  dray  drays  dress  dresses  drest  cray  craze  crow  cry  cries 
crises  crisis  143  Christ  crust  gray  grace  graces  grow  grows  con.*^ 
gress  grouse — )  frays  (fraise  phrase)  fro  froze  Thrace  throw 
throes  thrust — . 

e  do.  * —  I ;  attar  /Matter  ^^»ater  168  catcher  adder  augur — 16  7 
offer  offers  offerings  sapphire  salver  Sothern — Aasher  ^oashei 
honor  anchor  /ianker  :  III ;  Ypres  185  eater  heater  outer  hooter 
Eder  /leeder  eager — cuvre  eWer  167  seeder  sooder  Souder — Aooshev 
jEToosier  seizure  Emir  seemer  (Seymour)  humor  con.sumer  irmex 
sinner  sooner  singers. 

t'  do.  II  ;  upper  utter  aider  odor  odors  Eider  acher  a  res 
ogre  aeger  {note  to  45)  etcher  ledger  imager  suffer  cipher 
sever  odier  usher  husher  omer  summer  owners  tenner  signer 
con, signer  Saynor  /iunger  umber  embers  semper. 

^  St  I*.  8oop  68. — “  I  ;  spry  straw  straws  scraw  :  II ;  spra^ 
sprays  stray  strays  strow  :  III  ;  spree  spruce  strew  strews  con. 
strues  screw  screws  squeeze  squeezes. 

Il  do.  ^ —  I  ;  sapper  sopper  stopper  104  stoppers  sobber  satyi 
Stater  sadder  solder  sacker  stacker  socker  stalker  stocker  stagger : 
II ;  supper  stepper  sober  sabres  Soter  Sutter  stutter  Sodor  succor 
suckers  ‘sojur’  :  III  ;  sipjier  steeper  Cibber  sitter  Souter  cedar 
con.sider  cedars  cider  seeker  sticker. 


i  Contrasts  * — 

1:  sap  sapper  stop  stopper  sapling 
sob  sobber  stab  stabber  (Au)  Sable 
sat  satyr  stadt  Stater  addle 
sod  sadder  Stodd  Stodder  saddle 
sacking  sacker  stack  stacker  sockle 
sag  sagger  stag  stagger  soggle 


El ;  sup  supper  step  stepper  supple 
sub  sober  stuo  stub  be  r  sable 
set  setter  stet  stater  settling 
said  cider  staid  staider  sidle 
soak  sucker  stake  stoker  seekel 
such  Satcher  stage  stretcher  setchei 
sage  ‘sojur’  stage  stager  Ojl 


III;  sip  slpper  steep  steeper  sipple 
supe  suber  stoop  stupor  souple 
suit  suitor  stood  Streeter  103  seedling 
side  cider  steed  strider  sidling 
sick  seeker  stick  sticker  cycles 
sieg  150  Seeger  stick  striker  Siegel 
seech  seecher  stitch  stitcher  Sitchel 


j  Str.  loop  terminal  — *  I ;  pastor  plaster  plasters  ola  ^ter 


(15) 


con.traster  coster  cloister  castors  Gloucester  faster  foster  foister 
vaster  Sliaster  master  moister  royst<n’  iioister  44* — sout^ster 
songsters  :  III;  bistre  blister  Treaster  twister  twisters  Douster 
clyster  glyster  feaster  thruster  (sister  sisters  assister  usually  as 
in  I0())  xyster  Mister  lister  rooster  Worcester. 

R  do.  — *  II  ;  i)ester  paster  posters  com.  poster  baster  boasters 
buster  bluster  breaster  tester  con.testor  toaster  taster  truster 
duvsters  coasters  Custer  clusters  questor  (Miester  jesters  juster 
fester  lluster  vester  muster  Nestor  Leicester  lustre  roaster  ruster 
aiiHestor  HiO  waster  wester  Hester  baster  :  * —  sempster 

I  tjii'aiiiiiialo^&BCS.  Six  more,  oveu  ever  otlier  Mr. 
and  We  may  add  Row<^v«*i*  and  the  com¬ 

bination  wlio^A’^v.  EXAMPLE  PHRASES. — Please  to  go  oveii. 
Wlii>€*.ver  considers  will  try.  While  others  plough  I  will  too. 
Blowever  spruce  he  seems.  Its  true  he  blows  and  blusters. 
Go  the  three  twists.  Mr.  Treaster  is  to  Ethel. 

We  will  squeeze  tliroii^Si.  And  we  ufill  eat  supjjer.  Should 
Mr.  Eder  bluster? 

r 

NT-llook  75.  (T  race  and  enunciate  column  5  ;  p.  24.  Name 
the  strokes  ‘peai,’  ‘bena,’  etc.,  but  call  vp-shn  ^eNliii,’  and 
doion-ln  and  r7^  ‘eSia’  and  ‘erii.’)  sn — *  I;  pan  span  plan 
pawn  spawn  prawn  ban  bran  Bawn  brawn  com-bine  Boyne  tan 
l)an  dawn  Don  drawn  con.dign  can  scan  clan  Caine  cou  coin 
quoin  gone  gawn  groin  jan  John  join  con.join  fan  fawns  80  van 
Vaughan  dan  shining  zhan  man  maun  Nan  non  gnawn  lawn  loin 
rair  wan  swan  yon  yawn. 

b  do.  — *  II ;  pen  pain  (pane)  Spain  plane  com. plain  sprain 
pun  spun  pone  prone  pine  spine  ben  bain  (bane)  blain  brain  bun 
l)one  blown  ten  Taine  stain  con  .tain  training  strain  con.  strain 
tiin  stun  stone  tone  strown  twain  den  Dane  drain  dun  {done) 
Doane  drone  ken  cane.  (Cain)  skein  cone  Scone  kine  clown  crown 
g*ain  grain  gun  grown  (groan)  glen  Gwen  gwain  gown  chain  chine 
Jane  Joan. 

Sc  do. — *  II  ;  fen  fane  (feign  fain)  fun  phone  flown  fine — ) 
frain  frowns — Venn  vane  (vain  vein)  vines  den  thane  Shane  shun¬ 
ning  shone  shown  men  main  (mane)  moanings  122  mines  Nain 
none  nuns  known  lane  slain  lone  (loan)  line  wren  raining  rein 
(reign)  run  roan  Rhine  wen  when  wane  (wain)  swain  won  {one) 
whining  hen  Hun.  {note  in  K.cl.) 

<I  do.  — *  III ;  pin  spin  spleen  preen  spoon  prune  bm  {been) 
bean  boon  bine  brown  tin  twin  teen  tween  tine  trine  twine  town 
tune  din  dean  Doon  dine  do^cn  drown  dune  kin  Quin  keen  skeine 
clean  queen  coon  croon  Glynn  Gwynne  glean  grin  green  chin 
gin. 

e  do.  — III ;  fin  sphene  visne  con.vene  thin  shin  sheen  shine 
nman  (mien)  moons  noon  noun  nine  lean  (lien)  loon  lune  lin 
Rhyn  reau  roon  win  wean  (ween)  whin  swoon  yean  Hein  (hine) 
hewn. 

fdo.  * —  I  ;  sat’n  sadden  sodden  often  soften  saffron  167  savin 
*  salmon  Anne  ICO. 


ST  do.  * —  II ;  open  apron  Sutton  oaten  Ayden  sudden  Aiken 
oaken  soaken  ?/?aken  siphon  ovens  seven  Soudern  1H7  oceanssuni- 
mons  sullen  stolen  sz/^olleu  syren  164  uRn  ‘<61  steRn  j^eaRne 
eaRnings  Aeinpen. 

h  do.  III ;  eaten  (Eton)  seton  Oughton  Eden  sicken  weak¬ 
ens  stiffen  even  Stephen  Stevens  season  Susan  woman  women 
seaman  meanings  your'n. 

I  do  with  final  •>»  sf  7  7  1'  2  — *  I ;  pans  plans  prance  pranced 
prances  78  prawns  Poins  banns  tans  trance  trances  dancing 
danced  dances  cans  canst  skance  clans  sconces  coins  quoins  glance 
glanced  glances  chance  chanced  chances  joins  fans  Sc  fawns  fines 
con. fines  vans  man’s  Nan’s  nonce  loins  lancing  Ponce  swans 
Hance  Hans  [  Jionce). 

j  — *  II ;  pens  com.penses  pains  planes  com  plain’s!  sprains 
puns  spines  pounce  pounced  blains  brains  buns  bounce  Brown’s 
tense  tens  tenses  con. tains  trains  dense  dens  con  densed  Danes 
duns  gains  groans  chains  Jayne’s  Jones  Jones’s  fens  fence  feigns 
thanes  moans  mines  nnus  Nones  lens  lanes  loans  wrens  reigns 
rounce  eaRns  uRns  hence  Huns. 


R  — *  III ;  pins  prince  princes  spin’s!  spoons  tins  twins  teens 
tunes  towns  downs  dunes  dines  quince  quinces  chins  jounce 
jounc  d  fins  frowns  167  mince  means  moons  nouns  leans  loons 
rince  rinces  rinced  winced  (win’st)  wins  swoons  yeans. 

I  Contrast  of  terminal  s  and  — * 


I;  pass  passes  ....  pawus  Ponces 
boys  bosses  ...  t»ans  bonzes 
tossed  f ices  ...  tin^s  trances 
dice  dries  ...  dawns  dances 
cost  crosses  ...  cans  Kansas 
^ras  gases  ...  skance  sconces 
Ross  Royce’s  ...  ranee  Ronce’s 
boss  bosses  ...  yawns  Yance’s 


I II;  placed  splices  ....  spinps  com.penses 
boast  bases  ...  Ben’s  Bunce’s 
stays  trusses  ...  strains  tenses 
dace  doses  ...  dunce  con.denses 
skies  cases  ...  cones  cleanses 
just  jesses  ...  Jones  Jones’s 
rouse  roses  ...  wrens  Rouuce’s 
waist  races  ...  hence  Yence’s 


III;  pews  spruces  ...  prince  pounces 
bees  boozes  ...  bins  bounces 
twists  tweezes  ....  tins  twinces 
deuce  Deece’s  ...  deans  dunes 
kiss  kisses  ...  skins  quinces 
gist  cheeses  ...  chins  chintzes  174 
ruse  Reeces  ...  runes  rinces 
wist  wheezes  ...  you’ns  winces 


m  Six  more  Grammalo^ue^i.  When,  can,  one,  been, 
done,  cl<»wn.  EXAMPLES. — Eacli  one  can  do  it.  The  quin¬ 
ces  are  done.  And  he  can  go  down.  They  have  been  done 
brown.  When  has  mine  been  rinced  ?  The  one  chain  chanced 
to-be  down.  Must  she  see  me?  This  list  is  done.  Can 
you  see  down  to  Jones’s  ? 


a 

S'-HooR  82.  a  — *  I  ;  pafFTaff  toph  trough  daff  draff  doff 
calf ;  quaff  coif  quoif  coughing  coughs  scoff  scoffs  calve  calves 
gaff  graff  Gough  raff  wife  half  {note  in  fS.^1.) 

b  do.  II ;  puff  pave  baff  bluff  bref  brave  tough  stuff  strife 
strive  con.trive  deaf  duff  druff  dive  drive  cuffing  scuffing  Clough 
scruff  clef  cravings  glove  gloves  gruff  grave  groves  chafe  chough 
chives  ruff  roughing  rife  rive  waif  huff  hiving. 

(17) 


tf*,  do.  ITI  ;  ])roof  j)roofs  prove  beef  brief  breve  b’lief  b’lieve  tiff 
stiildeaf  (  Wehi^ter)  kilf  clilf  skiff  Crieff  cleave  (jive  griff  grieve 
con.greve  greaves  glypb  chief  reef  roof  roofs  roofing  woof  whiff 
hoof  lioofs. 

4l  * —  surf  1  <11  serve  serves  conserving. — ii  I'aaiiikial^^iieM. 
We  may  add  tlie  two  f-hook-grainma’ogues  for-  above  aii'^ 

to  the  one  Uyv  (jioe.  1:>ENT£NCES. — Oive  me  some  stuff. 
Li ive  the  A  wQw  hoof.  TLm  can  we  contrive  ii  ?  It  will  he 
(limenU.  We 'loill  give  Ktui  <kna- Iialf.  The  bluff  w  chief 
clElVit'iilily 

CcmtruAt  of  the  t  and  ct-liookN. 


I;  Po})li 
doff  .  , 
calf  .  . 
cough 
coif  .  . 
Goff  . 
chaff  . 
raff  . . 
rife  . . 
wife  . 


.  paw’ll 
dawn 
Cann 
.  .  Kline 
<luoins 
gi’oiii 
.  chances 
rail 
Rhine 
wan' 


II;  jiuff  . 
buff  . 
tough 
drives 
clef  . . 
grave 


pun 
bones 
, .  strown 
.  .  drown 
Crane 
.  olen 


chough  .  .  chains 


ruffs 

waif 

huff 


rains 

whence 

hence 


III;  jiiff  .  . 
beef  . 
brief  . 
stiff  . 
cliff  . 
skiff  . 
grief  . 
chiefs 
reef  . 
whiffs 


prince 

bin 

.  brine 
Steen 
croon 
.  screen 
.  glean 
.chintzes 
rean 

. .  winces 


H) 


VOCALIZATION  OP  WORDS  OP  TWO  STROKES. 


One  {short)  vowel,  n  — *  —  f  I ;  Pap  pop  prop  pattens 
platen  platter  potter  plotter  spatter  prattle  padding  paddle  pack 
pock  proxies  patch  potch  podge  spavin  pother  splash  splashers 
Pam  pang  spang  Prang  sprang  pal  16a  Poll  palsies  par  i6l  spar 
pomp  parch  bat  battles  brat  batten  botts  battles  Braddon  blad¬ 
der  back  black  bracken  bag  bagster  brag  block  boggle  batch 
botch  blotch  badge  badger  blather  bothei  bosh  bang  ballast  tap 
tapster  top  stopper  toppling  strop  trotter  tab  Tad  Traddles  twad¬ 
dle  straddle  Todd  toddle  trod  trodden  tack  tax  tracks  tackle  tag 
toggles  traverse  travel  trash  Tom  tang  twang  strong  tongs  taR 
ThoR  tamp. 

b  cZo.  I  ;  dapple  dapper  dab  drab  drabble  dabble  dabster  dot 
dock  dog  drag  draggle  dodge  dodger  dash  dasher  dam  dram  dang 
doll  damp  dollar  cap  scap  scrap  copses  cob  cobble  squab  67 
squabble  cab  scab  clabber  scrabble  cattle  cutter  squatter  cad  cod¬ 
dle  quod  cock  Cox’s  cockles  cackle  clack  crac^  crackle  quack  cag 
crag  quag  catch  catcher  scratch  scratcher  Scotch  codge  codger 


tThis  masculine  and  uumusical  form  of  syllable  seems  to  have  orijjiiiated 
aiiion^  vigorous  Northern  peoples.  It  is  especially  Teutonic.  It  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  the  soft  and  languid  utteran<-.es  of  Southern  languag'-s  In  the  Chero¬ 
kee,  fur  example,  all  the  syllables  are  of  the  lorm  — *  and  this  enabled  that 
modern  Cadmus,  Se  quo  ya,  (who  could  not  read,  but  h«d  )>ossession  of  an 
old  spelling  book),  to  originate  an  alphabet  ol  about  ‘iOconsonants ;  each  mod- 
ilied  so  as  to  express  an  adde«l  vowel,  or  a  li(juid  and  a  vowel,  so  that  with  S5 
characters,  there  is  one  for  each  .syllable,  a.std  in  (  heroket.  This  .syllabic  and  al¬ 
so  phonetic  alphabet  is  now  in  general  use  in  th.it  nation.  It  is  probably  »he 
simphst  aiul  briefest  in  existence’,  and  the  name  of  its  extraordinary  origina¬ 
tor  is  worthily  per]jetuated  in  that  oi  the  Rig  Tree  of  California.  (;?e<]Uoia.  j 


cavern  cash  cam  chasm  clang  CaL  1 63  castle  quoll  can  scan  camp 
scamps  scamper  59  scorch  canker  castle  gap  gab  gobs  gat  got 
gotten  gladden  gadder  gag  goggles  gaffer  gather  gash  gasher 
glamour  grammar  gang  gaR  gamp. 

c  do.  chap  chapel  choiDping  chopin  chopper  chattel  chatter 
chock/'hafFer  cham  cliang  chan  champ  job  jobber  jobbing  jot 
jack  jqck  jag  jogging  joggle  j:wii  jostLe  jaR  fop  flop  fob  foible 
fatten  flattens  fatter  faddle  fodder  foxes  falcon  flock)  fraction  fag 
fog  fasH  dasH  flam  from  fangs  faLse  1 63  fossiL  vat  vamp  thrapple 
thrasH  thrasher  that  Thad  throttle  thack  thatch  thatcher  thong- 
throng  sHop  sHab  sHad  sHod  sHock  sHackles  snag  sHog  sHoff 
sham  snail  ScHoll. 

d  do.  — * —  map  mop  mopse  Mab  mob  madden  madder  smack 
mock  mocker  Mag  match  Madge  math  Mather  mash  smasher 
Moll  mam  manor  manners  monster  moil  nap  snap  snapper  nab 
knob  snobs  knack  knackers  snack  knock  knocker  nag  snag  nog- 
gle  snatch  notches  snafB.e  ITO  gnash  Noll  nozzLE  lap  slap  lapses 
lop  slops  slobber  lobster  lattens  lad  lack  lax  slack  slacken  lacquer 
lock  loch  1  lag  log  latch  lodge  lodger  lache  slaver  slasher  lamb 
slam  Long  sLang  loll  lamp  larch. 

e  do.  wrap  wrappers  rob  robber  rot  "^66  90  rotten  rats  rod  rad¬ 
dle  rack  rocks  rags  rash  ram  rammer  rosin  rang  wrong  ranker 
(rancour)  riLE  163  ramp  romps  swap  swab  wadding  whack  wag¬ 
gle  swagger  watch  (29,  and  A  c.)  watcher  swath  wash  washer 
swash  swam  whang  swang  yacht  {or,  as  90)  yak  yam  yon  {or  'iO) 
‘yaller’  hap  happen  hob  had  hadst  hod  Hack  Hacker  Hock  Hag 
Haggle  Hog  Hatch  Hatcher  -6  note  notch  Uodge  hare  hash  (A.c.) 
hasher  hang.  (^In  the  “HalS-leEigtSis”  it  will  be  seen  why 
such  words  as  had,  mat,  mad,  are  not  in  these  lists  ;  and  in 

why  such  as  flatter,  mother,  ladder,  are 

not.) 

t  do.  — -  Contrast  of  second  rowel  places  82. 


paper,  .pepper 
spade,  .si^ed 
poker,  .pluck 
plague . .  peg 
poach . .  pledge 
pale . .  spell 

g  do.  II 


pores .  .  spz^r 
boat,  .button 
bake. .buck 
brogue,  .beggar 
token.  .tucker 
stroke,  .struck 


dome,  .dumb 
coach,  .clutch 
chrome  .crum  bs 
smoke,  .muck 
^um 


maim 
mole,  .mull 


mare,  .myrrh 
nape. .nep 
knife,  .snuff 
name,  .numb 
weighed . .  wed 
Yale,  .yell 

( Vowel  short  52)  pup  pebble  sputter  splutter  ped¬ 
dle  puddle  peck  speckle  puck  pucker  plucker  pug  pledge  puffer 
special  pressure  pleasure  plum  plumber  plevin  spell  Pall-mall 
{pron.  pell  mell)  pulse  sprung  puRR  spuR  spurn  presser  purrp 
plump  plumper  170  perch  bubble  bet  hut  button  butter  beck 
lieckon  buck  buckle  beg  beggar  bug  budge  buffer  bluffer  bevel 
bum  bung  bell  buRR  buRst  bump  birch  birchen  tup  Tupper  tub 
troubles  ted  tedder  treader  treadle  tuck  tucker  truck  truckle 
tusks  teg  tug  struggles  touch  stretcher  truffles  tether  t’other 
tush  tunnel  tell  tongues  strung  tunker  tump  teller. 

li  do.  bub  debts  debtors  deaden  deck  decker  duck  dugs  drags 
dragster  Dutch  doth  death  deafen  devil  dumb  drum  drummer  170 
dung  dunker  dell  dwell  dweller  dull  dump  duller  dirge  cux:  couple 
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«ciii)])ers  cruppers  cub  scrub  scrubbers  cutters  ciul  cuddle  scud 
{Scudder  keck  sketch  sketcher  scutch  clever  quoth  Cush  crusher 
conbC  cuiii.  scuiiL  1<)!^  colour  sculler  crullers  cpieller  cuK  cluinj) 
scourge  get  getter  gut  gutter  gutch  grudge  gruff  glover  gush 
gains  glmn  gull  cliub  Cheddar  check  chuckle  Cheshire  chum 
chum  church  jet  jut  jug  gem  jour  jump. 

i  do.  — * — fuddle  lh‘ck — )  frecklo  1(>7 — fetch  P^'letcher  ffedg^‘ 
fudge  feulf  ilulf  llusii — )  fresh  fresher  French — fum  fenced  fens- 
ter  fennel  funnels  thing  feLL  l(i3  liu  fuiize  fern  vetch  vieLLE 
1<>:}  verge — )  threaten  thread  thresh  thresher  thrusir  thrum — them- 
thud  thumb  thump  zephyr  shep  shutter  shed  shreds  shudder 
shuck  shrutf  shuffle  shove  shovel  Shem  Shun  snell  siieller. 

J  do.  mutton  mutter  muck  muckle  mug  smuggle  meg  rauch 
smudge  muff’  muffle  mulFer  mesh  mush  measure  mem  mum 
Munster  Mung  ’mongst  smell  mull  myKuh  mumps  merge  smirch 
nub  snub  Ned  snead  neck  next  knuckle  snug  nudge  Neff  snuff — ) 
snuffers — nesh  numb  kneLL  kneller  Noll  kneller. 

li  do.  lub  let’st  led  sled  leaden  luck  lug  leg  slug  slutch  ledge 
sledge  sludge  ledger  luff  slough  love  leaven  sloven  lovers  lusn 
slusii  slums  slung  lungs  lull  lump  slump  sluK  lear/i  lurch  reps 
rebs  rub  rubber  ruts  Od  rutter  read  (red)  redden  Reading  reck 
ruck  w^retch  roughen — )  rougher — ruffle  170  rush  rum  wi’ung 
rump. 

I  do.  web  Webster  wed  wedge  swedge — )  w^eatber  ichether — 
swum  swung  sweLL  whirr  Welleii  yep  yup  yex  youngster  yeLL 
yeller  yearn  yearning  hub  Hutton  head  Huckster  iiug  nutch 
Hedge  Hedger  heaven  hush  husher  hung  iremp  iiump  iiempen. 

ni  do.  (  When  a  hook  or  circles  intervenes  in  — * —  the  vowel 
must  necessarily  he  placed  to  the  first  stroke  ;  as  in  pestLE  puzzLE 
buster  busk  bustLE  tusk  tougher  tussle  trestle  desks  dusk  deafen 
dozen  dresseR  cusp  Custer  cousins  Cresson  guzzle  fuse  fuzzLE 
vesseLs  musk  muscle  muzzles  nestLE  nestler  lusk  Lessen  rusk 
wrestle  rustle  resin  yes’m  yes’r  husks  Iiustle. 

n  do.  Ill ;  — * —  r)3.  pip  spittle  put  pudd’n  pick  pickles 
preckles  picker  pyx  pixies  pig  prig  prigger  pitch  pitthers  pigeon 
pith  pish  push  pusher  pimp  prim  primer  ping  pill  pull  spill  prill 
pimp  bib  bibber  bit  bitters  bitterns  bidders  bidden  book  brook 
big  brig  bitch  butcher  bridge  bush  bushel  brim  Byng  blinker  bill 
bull. 

do.  tip  tipple  strip  stripling  titter  twitter  tick  took  tickle 
tiickle  trigger  twig  twiggen  twitch  twitcher  tooth  tish  Tim  tim¬ 
ber  10()  tinner  strings  tinker  till  twill  dip  dipper  drib  dribble 
Dick  Dix  Dickens  dig  difference  drivel  disii  dim  dinner  ding 
drinker  Dunker  (doonker)  dill  dimp. 

p  do.  kip  skip  skipper  clip  cripple  quip  squibs  quibble  kitten 
kid  skid  could  quid  kick  kicker  quick  quicken  quicker  cook  kitch¬ 
en  kith  couth  kish  cushion  king  cling  clinker  kiLL  (kiln)  U;3skiLi. 
skimp  glib  glitter  Glyddon  gig  give  given  glim})5e  glimmer  grim 
Grinnell  gill  (of  a  fish)  chip  chipiier  chick  chickens  chook  ching 
chill  jib  jig  Jim  gill. 
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AMERICAN  PHONETIC  DEPOT, 

TYRONE,  PENN’A. 


A  great  variety  of  the  best  English  and  American  literature  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  phonographic  short-hand  by  the  inventor  himself ;  (Isacc 
Pitman,  Bath,  England.)  The  style  is  the  purest  and  simyjlesi%  and 
the  cost  is  less  than  for  the  same  works  in  common  print  ;  so  that  uo 
student  of  the  art  need  lack  practice  for  want  of  suitable  reading  m:at 
ter.  These  works  are  all  beautifully  printed,  on  firm  paper. 

A  full  catalogue  of  phonographic  instruction  books,  sliorthand  works, 
reporters  materials,  etc.,  will  be  furnished,  together  with  tracts, 
upon  application,  endorsing  a  two  cent  stamp,  to  the  above  addit^ss 

The  only  Phonographic  instruction  books  necessary  for  use  in 
schools  or  by  self-learners  are  : 

The  PRIMER  of  PHONOGRAPHY,  a  series  of  exercises  in 
phonography,  adapted  expressly  for  junior  classes  in 
schools.  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  ..  ....10  cents, 

COMPEND  OF  PiioNOGRAPHY,  containing  the’ aiphabet 
of  phonography,  grammalogues,  and  principWjmles  for 

writing .  5  cents. 

The  PHONOGRAPHIC  COPY  BOOK,*  made  of  the  best 
quality  of  paper,  ruled  with  double  lines,  to  guide  the 

pen . 15  cfuits. 

The  MANUAL  of  PHONOGRAPHY,  containing  acomplete 
exposition  of  the  System,  with  numerous  shorthand 
examples  interspersed  with  the  text,  and  exercises  in 
reading,  edition  of  1873-4,  260th  thousand  ;  (for  use  of 
teachers  or  self-learners) .  50  cents. 

The  following  are  recommended  as  affording  excellent  practice  to 
self-learners  of  the  art  : 

^ESOP’S  FABLES,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  printed  in  the 
Lparner’s  Style  of  Phonography,  An  easy  reading 

book  for  learners,  44  pages. . . .  20  cents. 

The  PHONOGRAPHIC  READER,  a  course  of  reading  exer¬ 
cises  in  Phonography . 2()  cents. 

The  PHONETIC  JOURNAL,  a  weekly  magazine,  contain¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  reading  matter  in  com¬ 
mon  and  phonetic  print,  four  columns  of  engraved 
Phonography,  graduated  to  suit  learners  in  all  stages. 

A  KEY  in  common  print  accompanies  the  advanced 

exercises.  Edited  by  Isaac  Pitman,  the  inventor  of 

Phonography .  An  invaluable  aid  to  self-learners.  Sent 

post  paid,  in  monthly  parts,  in  printed  paper  covers,  to 

any  address  at  $2.75  per  annum.  Specimen  numbers, 

each . . . . . . .  5  cents. 


•‘'Where  eccnomy  is  an  obiect,  pupils  can  be  supplied  with  copy  book  paper,  uu*- 
bound,  at  25  cents  per  quire. 


‘‘Discimus  docendc.'' 


ri()(V  of,  say,  two  or  three  months,  are  respectfully  requested  to  send — 
not  later  than  May  1st,  1874, — an  impartial  statement  of  results  for 
incorj)oration  with  the  full  edition,  which  will  then  be  shortly  pub- 
lisluMl. 

\.)i  euoraved  Ivey  will  be  prepared  for  the  readier  convenience  of 
teachers  who  are  not  quite  familiar  with  phonographic  forms,  or  wiio 
employ  assistants  or  monitors  to  conduct  exercises. 

Copies  of  this  Pkimeu  will  be  supplied  for  class  use  at  the  mere  cost 
of  printing  and  mailing. 


Address  reports,  enquiries,  or  orders  to 


W.  GEO.  WAKING, 

Tyrone,  Pa. 


